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CALENDAR REFORM 


By Freverick Hompure 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati 


HAT is a calendar? We speak of a university calendar, 

a teachers’ calendar, meaning thereby a program or plan 
of procedure during a coming period of time. Ordinarily a 
calendar is understood to be an orderly arrangement of the units 
of time; or, to be more specific our calendar is the arrangement 
of the days of the year according to months and weeks. Our 
calendar is of Roman origin. The very word calendar comes 
from the Latin name for the first day of each month; and the 
names of our months are Latin. 


When Julius Caesar became the uncrowned ruler of Rome, 
he instituted a number of necessary and beneficent reforms, one 
of which continues to attract our attention daily, and that is 
the calendar reform. Of course we now use the Gregorian cal- 
endar, but what is that but the calendar of Julius amended? To 
put an end to the confusion under the old Roman calendar, 
Caesar fixed the length of the year at 36514 days, and decreed 
that every 4th year should have 366 days. 

Since the exact length of the solar year is 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 46 seconds, or not quite 36514 days, this method of 
intercalation pushed the 1st of January farther and farther into 
the next year. The error amounts to one day in 128 years or 3 
days in about 400 years. 


When in 1582 under Pope Gregory XIII, the correction was 
made, the error had grown to ten days. It was decreed that in 
that year ten days be suppressed by calling October 5th the 
15th day of October, that the Julian intercalation be continued, 
provided, however, that the century years (except those that are 
multiples of 400), be common years. Now this will correct the 
calendar for many centuries but the slight error that exists will 
grow and equal a day in nearly 4000 years; so as a further im- 
provement, the century years divisible by 4000 are to be common. 
years. Thus time is arranged for thousands of years ahead, and 
we might leave further calendar troubles to future races if any’ 
should still exist when this arrangement runs out. 

How much better this is than the Julian calendar is plain, 
when you consider that in Greek Catholic countries, where the 
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Julian calendar was continued, the dates and the seasons do 
not exactly correspond, though this is not so pronounced as in 
the pre-Julian days. How simple the Gregorian calendar is can 
be shown by comparing it with the very intricate calendars of 
the Jews and of the Mohammedans. And yet many are dis- 
satisfied with the Gregorian calendar. 


REFORMS OF THE CALENDAR PROPOSED BY THE FRENCH REVOLUTION- 
ISTS 


The dissatisfaction took concrete and vehement form during 
the early days of the French Revolution. This is not to be won- 
dered at when one considers that a frenzy for change and the 
determination to consign to oblivion the old regime had seized 
the French. No better means could be found for breaking with 
the memories of the past, than a change of calendar; and where 
everything was to be new and improved, there was the chance 
of correcting flaws which had not escaped their notice. 


The calendar reported by the commission was revolutionary 
indeed. Sept. 22, 1792, the day on which the republic had been 
proclaimed was the beginning of the new era, the first day of 
the year I. There were twelve months of 30 days each; this 
would give 360 days; the remaining 5 days of common years and 
6 days of leap years were added to the last month. The months 
were divided into 4 groups; the fall, winter, spring and summer 
quarters; and the months were renamed to correspond to the 
season. Each month was divided into three parts of ten days 
each; each part was called a “decade” and the days were num- 
bered: Primidi, Duodi, etc. 


‘ However, it was found to be a great inconvenience to have a 
calendar different from all the rest of the world, so, on Jan. 1, 
1806, France returned to the use of the Gregorian calendar. 
Some time before this, they had discarded the 10 day period 
and returned to the 7 day week. In 1871, during the short rule 
of the Communards, an attempt was made to revive the revolu- 
tionary calendar; and since then a number of suggestions for 
calendar betterment have emanated from France. 


Had the earth been so accommodating as to revolve about 
the sun once in exactly 364 days, a year of 13 months each with 
4 seven-day weeks would fit admirably; or if for the sake of quar- 
ters,.the 12 month arrangement were to be preferred, we might 
have 4 quarters each with 3 months (2 with 30 days, 1 with 31 
days); there would be advantages and disadvantages in each 
scheme. However, all this is but an idle dream of what might 
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have been, for the solar year is made up of a number of days 
which is mixed, and the whole part is exactly divisible only by 
5. Two points especially complained of in our calendar are: 
1st, the inequality of the months, and 2nd, the disagreement of 
the days of the year and the days of the week. Another incon- 
venience (not inherent in the calendar, however) is the movable 
church holidays, i. e., Easter and the church festivals dependent 
on it. 
FURTHER DESIRABLE REFORMS 


So we may speak of the desirable reforms: the reform of 
the month, the reform of the week and Easter reform. It is by 
no means necessary that all the reforms be adopted at the same 
time, although that might be the more rational way. 

France with its revolutionary calendar has blazed the way. 
We might reasonably expect something of calendar reform to 
emanate from our country because we are usually less conserva- 
tive than people in the Old World, and less hampered by tradi- 
tion. Indeed, in the last half of 1910 and the first half of 1911, 
a number of projects for the improvement of the calendar ap- 
peared in Science. A number of minds ran in similar channels, 


so some of the schemes differed only in minor details; hence it . 


will suffice to outline three representative schemes. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES 


One contributor considered the shortness of February the 
chief objection to our calendar, and suggested the following: 5 
months (January, June, July, August and December) with 31 
days each, or 155 days; the remaining seven months to have 30 
days each or 210 days; February to have 31 days in leap years. 


T. C. Chamberlin proposed the following divisions of the 
year: (a) 4 quarters corresponding measurably to the seasons; 
(b) 12 months (of 28 days or 4 weeks) in groups of 3, terminated 
by a single closing week, all months to begin on a Monday; (c) 
52 weeks of 7 days each, all beginning with Monday, 48 weeks in 
groups of 4; the 13th week called Easter week for Easter holi- 
days, the 26th or Julian week for commencements, the 39th or 
Gregorian week for harvest home, fairs, etc., the 52nd or Christ- 
mas week for Christmas celebration; (d) the odd 365th day to 
be dies non as far as month and week are concerned placed at 
the end of the year as New Year day; likewise the 366th or Leap 
Day. 


Cyril G. Hopkins suggested assigning to March, June, Sep- 
tember and December 5 weeks of 7 days each and giving to each 
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of the remaining months 4 weeks of 7 days each. Every 5th year 
a leap week is to be added to December, to be omitted each 40th 
vear save the tenth.and each 20,000th year save the 10th, start- 
ing with the Christian era. Thus there would be no leap week 
in 1960, 2040, 2080, etc., but there would be one in 2000, 2400, 
2800, etc., and again there. would be no leap week in 20,000, 
40,000, 60,000, etc., but there would be one in 200,000, 400,000, 
600,000,etc. He further suggests, (what sounds strangely mil- 
lenial in these days of trouble), that this reformed calendar be 
called Peace Calendar (marked P. C., to distinguish dates from 
O. S. and N. S.), and that its inauguration mark the beginning 
of permanent peace among civilized nations. 


You will note that this calendar corrects better than the Gre- 
gorian; but it is not clear why the Leap Week should be added to 
a long month like December, except that this is the end of the 
year; custom would suggest adding one week to February, for it 
certainly would seem less peculiar to write Feb. 35th than Dec. 
42. 

Prof. Chamberlin says: “The several suggestions awaken 
the hope that a calendar can be contrived which will be much 
superior to the present one, and which at the same time will not 
encounter so much prejudice and human inertia as to be fatal 
to its adoption at an early date. It is, however, of the first im- 
portance, that the new calendar be so well matured before its 
adoption is seriously urged, that it will not itself need to be laid 
aside for something better by the time it has fairly come into 
use.” Here we have the Scylla and Charybis of calendar re- 
form, and the suggestions just given are good illustrations: the 
first does not go far enough, the other two probably go too far. 
If the improvement is slight, it might fairly be asked, Why make 
a change? If the proposed change is radical, the opposition to it 
will be hard to overcome.’ Few of the more strenuous reformers 
seem to realize how great is the mass of conservatism arrayed 
against them. Why not ask whether or not the advantages 
gained would be at all comparable to the trouble and inconveni- 
ence caused? Bear in mind the slowness with which the Gre- 
gorian calendar was adopted, and the fact that it is still resisted 
in Greek Catholic countries. Some who assert that a simplified 
calendar is not wanted should be reminded of the comfortable 
feeling Of the public in the March of common years because the 
days of the month fall on the same week days as in February. 

Some are opposed to the idea of a day outside of the week 
and month, although the reformers are usually agreed that it 
should be observed as a legal holiday. For some time through- 
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out the Roman Empire the odd day in leap years was treated as 
a literal (not merely legal) dies non, being regarded as part of 
the day preceding, i. e., they made one day 48 hours in length. 
What was done once in four years in imperial Rome is done 
daily by travelers crossing the international date line from West 
lo East: they count the same date twice. The U. S. Senate has a 
very simple way for prolonging a day: when in protracted ses- 
sion, the coming of the next day is put off by turning the hands 
of the senate clock back. 

If we dropped our fondness for Pagan week day names and 
simply numbered the days of the week as the ancient Hebrews, 
the Quakers and the French Revolutionists did, and as some 
Slavic people still do, and as many do with months (business 
letters call the 15th of March 3/15), we might have one week in 
52 with an 8th day. 

Again and again calendar reformers must be reminded that 
a small change even if free from objections may not have be- 
hind it the driving force necessary to secure its adoption, while 
in case of a great change, religious scruples, tradition and cus- 
tom block the way. 

CALENDAR CHANGES PROPOSED IN ENGLAND 


In 1911 a reform project which had been agitated on the 
continent of Europe for fully a quarter of a century and which 
avoided both extremes came up for discussion in England. In 
that year Mr. Robert Pearce presented to Parliament a calendar 
reform bill. According to this the first day of the year, New 
Year’s Day, was outside of the week and month; similarly Leap 
Day was placed between June and July. The 364 days left were 
divided into 4 quarters of 91 days, each quarter was sub-divided 
into 3 months of respectively 30, 30, 31 days. The 1st of January, 
always on Monday, gives 26 week days each month and 5 Sun- 
days in the longer months. Every calendar date corresponds to a 
particular day of the week and the calendar is fixed. Here is 
this perpetual calendar: 








January February March 
April May June 
July August September 
October November December 
Non week day before Jan. & July 
Monday .....:. 1 8 15 22 29 | 6 13 20 27 | 4 11 18 25 
fy 2 § %.23 30. | 1 t@ 2 oe | 5 12 19 26 
Wednesday ....3 10 17 24 oa a ae ee oe 6 13 20 27 
THUPSGRy ..6... 4 11 18 25 | 2 § 3 ge sz 4% 14 21 28 
ipo) <a erer 5 12 19 26 | 3 tt a Le 8 15 22 29 
Saturday ...... 6 13 20 27 | 4 11 18 25 | 2 9 16 28 30 
Sunday ........ 7 14 21 28 | & 12 2 | 3 10 17 ge & 
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The same year a second bill was presented, this time by Sir 
Henry Dalziel. This differed from the Pearce bill in another 
division of the quarters. Each quarter consisted of 3 months 
with the first and second of 28 days and the third of 35 days; 
thus each month contained an exact number of weeks and began 
with a Sunday. The scheme given below shows that this gives a 
symmetrical and simple calendar; but the inequality of the 
months would certainly not be endorsed by the business world. 








January February March 
April May June 
July August September 
October November December 
Non week day before Jan. & July 
SS Ae ee 1 8 15 22 | 1 S$ 15 2 | 1! 8 15 22 29 
0 eee ae 2 9 16 23 | 2 9 16 23 | 2 9 16 23 30 
a eee aera y 3 10 17 24 | 3 10 17 24 | 3 10 17 24 31 
Wednesday © ....cccccvse 4 11 18 25 | 4 11 18 25 | 4 11 18 25 32 
fo re 5 12 19 26 | 5 12 19 26 | 5 12 19 26 33 
ee re 6 13 20 27 | 6 13 20 27 | 6 13 20 27 34 
err 7 14 21 28 | 7 #14 #21 28 | 7 14 21 28 35 





Both of these schemes are based on the Gregorian calendar, 
so in their adoption no scientific point would be involved, and the 
convenience and feeling of the public alone would be concerned. 
An improvement of the Dalziel project would be to break with 
the Gregorian method, discard the dies non, and base it on Prof. 
Hopkins’s scheme. 

Is CALENDAR REFoRM DEsIRED? 


But who wants the reform? Easter reform is favored by 
many but that could be had without making any other change. 
Up to the present, the question of reform is almost wholly acade- 
mic; and the small circle of scientists bent on reform is not at 
all agreed as to the kind of change. In some parts of the world a 
calendar union is more necessary than a calendar improvement. 
A merchant in Cairo, Egypt, may have dealings with users of 
the Coptic, the Jewish, the Mohammedan, the Julian, and the Gre- 
gorian calendars; and‘such a person must find this condition of 
things unfortunate. In the United States we usually hear of 
no calerfdars but the Gregorian and the Jewish; the Jews, how- 
ever, use their calendar only for determining their religious holi- 
days, and that is strictly their own concern; for worldly or busi- 
ness matters, they use the calendar reformed by a Pope. This is 
both sensible and tolerant and conveys a hint that we might have 
a simplified calendar the world over for general use, and let 
churches for their holidays use what calendars they please. The 
' calendar is a question of science, not of religion; for the day is 
long past when a priesthood was the repository of all learning 
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and science. Meanwhile the public at large is apathetic to a 
change; most people are satisfied with looking at wall-and desk 
calendars furnished free by stationers, publishers, insurance and 
railway companies and other business concerns whose managers 
consider this a good means of advertising. Then why talk of 
calendar improvement at present? Because those favoring it 
hope that in the reconstruction which must follow this terrible 
war, one reform more or less would make little difference, and 
that therefore calendar reform has just now a better chance of 
success than in times of prolonged peace. 


> 


TEACHING COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Cuaries A. DALy 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit 





HERE have appeared in the Journal of Geography from time 

to time, excellent articles pertaining to Commercial Geog- 
raphy. In the following I intend to bring together the various 
phases of the subject. It is needless to state that no aspect of the 
work will be dealt with in an exhaustive manner, but I hope that 
parts of it may be suggestive to some of my fellow teachers. 
Then again it may be claimed that geography in most high 
schools is not given enough time to warrant the expenditure of 
labor and money necessary to carry on a course of this kind. My 
only reply to this is that it seems to me it should be, and I am 
hoping this article may have a little influence toward making the 
customary six months geography course, for a few students, a 
vear or two year course for all, with a recognized place for the 
subject among high school departments. 

I shall consider the discussion under two headings: (a) 
Equipment; (b). Teacher. The first will be divided into eight 
parts: 1. Textbook. 2. Laboratory. 3. Laboratory manual. 
4, Maps, globes, and models. 5. Moving pictures, lantern slides, 
and opaque projection work. 6. Museum. 7. Library. 8. Visiting 
or field work. . 

THE Text Book . 

The text book is placed first. However, you will notice that 
it is but one of the eight topics of part (a), and it seems to me 
that its importance bears just about that relationship to the sub- 
ject as a whole. It is a great pity that in many schools it is made 
the entire subject. We are living in a bookish age; our ideas and 
conclusions are too often little more than the ideas and conclu- 
sions of the authors of the books we read. The text book how- 
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ever, as an aid, a presentation of the whole subject by one who 
has systematized it carefully, a point of view, and a convenient 
reference, has its advantages if properly used. It is a digest, and 
must be supplemented continually by the agencies treated be- 
low, that its words may have meaning and that the students may 
obtain well-rounded concepts. No other subject yields more 
readily to concrete study than geography, and when we go at it 
in a concrete way we shall have the interest and enthusiasm of 
our pupils, and they will receive in return knowledge which is 
both cultural and practical. 


THE LABORATORY 


This is so uncommon an institution in high schools that it 
almost savors of an original suggestion. We have our chemis- 
try, physics, and biology laboratories; they are innovations of a 
fairly recent date and have proven their worth, but geography, 
the mother science, the true and logical general science, must go 
without. “West Tech.” in Cleveland has its laboratory; so has 
Lincoln High in Tacoma, and a few other high schools. The at- 
mosphere of a laboratory cannot help but add to the interest of 
the work. Put into it globes, relief maps, and wall maps, a selec- 
lion of the U. S. Geological Survey’s topographic maps, govern- 
ment reports, and your own state publications, time tables, rail- 
road maps, and descriptive folders, manufacturers’ pamphlets, 
pictures and slides for projection work, reference books, es- 
pecially a liberal number on travel and industries, clippings from 
‘daily papers and magazines,—put all this material in racks and 
‘cabinets so as to be accessible, and you will have made a start 
toward genuine geography work. It is surprising how much of 
the above list, and many other things, can be obtained by the 
expenditure of a little time and a two-cent stamp. , 

THE Laporatory MANUAL 

“Writing maketh an exact man,” especially when you add 
the all ’round work of a good geography manual and precede 
that work by investigation and study, and follow it with a quiz. 
It trains the pupil in observation and Idgical thinking. To be 
able to put things down in black and white he must have definite 
ideas. 

We now have many manuals pertaining to Commercial and 
Industrial Geography: Tarr and von Engeln’s Physical and Com- 
mercial Geography; Dryer’s Manual for Economic and Regional 
Geography; Bogart’s Industrial History Manual; Martin’s Gen- 
eral Geography; Jefferson’s World’s Commercial Products; San- 

ford’s Commercial Geography, and others. Some of the above 
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may be suited to your work or may not be, but all of them will 
furnish valuable suggestions. It is possible that the commer- 
cial geography manual best suited to any school would be that 
made for the school or district. We all have a definite physical 
environment, certain local industries, a limited collection of 
museum exhibits, maps, and other material; why not take these 
as a starting point, utilize them to the best advantage, and work 
out from them into the complicated commercial world? Will 
not our students have a more clear and more definite idea of 
things and be more interested, than if the various problems and 
exercises are based upon material and industries with which it is 
impossible to have direct contact? In this way the manual will 
serve as a guide leading to the fullest use of your laboratory 
equipment. It will encourage healthful investigation on the 
part of the pupils into the relationships of the common foods, 
articles of clothing, and raw materials used in the home fac- 
tories; into the great problems of transportation, natural re- 
sources, conservation, agriculture, etc. 


Maps, GLOBES, AND MopELS IN RELIEF 


Maps are as necessary to the teacher of geography as the 
transit is to the surveyor, or the compass to the navigator. They 
make for definiteness, clearness, and accuracy. Now that we 
have such a varied assortment of splendid maps, every geog- 
‘raphy class should be well supplied. It seems to me that the 
high school minimum in wall maps should be a map of the world, 
one of the United States, and one of each continent. The physical 
map being preferred to the political, when both cannot be ob- 
tained. The above is surely a small equipment, yet how many 
classes are there about the country that have not even this! It 
is a regrettable fact and a striking proof that we still have big 
work ahead of us—the education of teachers, principals, school- 


boards, and the public, up to a realization of what efficient geog- 


raphy work demands. 


In addition to the above, the blackboard maps enable the 
teacher or pupil to illustrate the lesson as it progresses. The 
large paper outline wall maps make it possible to construct rain- 
fall, temperature, production maps, and others, which can be 
kept from year to year. Then there are those issued by the var- 
ious railroad and steamship companies. The small desk out- 
line maps, of various sizes, sold by a great number of publishers, 
are of great value. They make it possible for each student to 
work out his own map-problems, and a well arranged laboratory 
manual would include a large number of them. 
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Globes, representing as they do, and as a map cannot, the 
countries in their true proportion with correct directions, will be 
found indispensable, even with high school students, for the giv- 
ing of correct and adequate notions of the earth. Finally, a 
certain number of models of countries in relief, ought, if at all 
possible, to be in every geography laboratory. The cost of these 
is usually high, but a few regions can be selected which will 
illustrate a great variety of geographic features. The students 
themselves may be encouraged to make a model of a certain 
region, and a few may be skilled and become interested enough 
to turn out a first-class product. If these are made from a topo- 
graphic map the advantages are increased many fold. In fact. 
it might be very profitable to demand from each student once 
during the term a small but carefully worked-out model of some 
region of great commercial or industrial importance, marking 
upon it the chief geographic and cultural -features. 


MovinG Pictures, LANTERN SLIDES AND OPAQUE PROJECTION WoRK 


It is hard, as those of us who have tried know, to give our 
students a first hand acquaintance with many of the things per- 
taining to commercial and industrial geography, in our own 
city, town, or immediate region. It is impossible to take them 
into distant states or countries. I will discuss the first, namely, 
visiting and school excursions, in a later paragraph. As regards 
the second, getting acquainted with distant lands, we are not face 
to face with an insoluble problem. We car bring them into the 
school room in the form of the moving picture, the lantern slide, 
the stereograph, or the plain picture itself, with the use of the 
opaque projection lantern. If there were no pictures how we 
should long for some means of conveying scenes to our pupils, 
yet how small a use we make of them, abundantly supplied as we 
are, and knowing, as we do, that the average person is eye- 
minded! 

The moving picture is the most realistic of all. Any school 
with a moving picture machine can become enrolled in the cir- 
cuit of the Bureau of Commercial Economics, at Washington, to 
receive their industrial films from week to week. The only cost 
is the expressage from the last user to yourself. The Toledo 
Museum of Art also distributes films. A ‘large number of reels 
may be obtained from manufacturers directly. For example: 
The American Cyanamid Co., of Buffalo, has a picture showing 
the use of Niagara Falis power and the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. The Postum Cereal Co., of Battle Creek, Mich., shows 
the workings of its great factory in preparing food products. The 
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Peabody Coal Co., of Chicago, shows modern methods in the 
mining of coal. The Holt Manufacturing Co. shows the work- 
ing of their caterpillar tractors and harvesters on the western 
plains. The Industrial Moving Picture Co., Boyce Building, Chi- 
cago, will give you a list of firms they have made films for. 
Also the large film corporations, like the Universal, Mutual, and 
General, have a large number of travel and educational films 
which can be hired at a small cost. 


The Pathescope Company has a machine which uses a film 
smaller than the standard size. They maintain offices in a lerge 
number of cities, and any school can receive their service, con- 
sisting of a number of films a week, at a small cost. The advant- 
ages of their service are that the machine is simple, easily run, 
and the films are not dangerously explosive like the nitro- 
cellulose films. The Literary Digest of February 24th, de- 
scribes a new invention, a moving picture machine that will re- 
flect pictures from a paper reel. This, if successful, should pre- 
sent great opportunities to geography work. 


Lantern slides are perhaps the most used of any of the means 
of visual instruction. They can be bought from any.number of 
firms. The best known are advertised in the Journal of Geog- 
raphy and other geographical periodicals from time to time. 
Many of these firms issue booklets containing valuable sugges- 
tions in the use of slides. The United States Forest Service has 
beautifully colored slides to loan. Several railroads also loan 
slides showing scenes along their roads. For example: The 
views along the Hudson, in the Catskills, the Mohawk Valley, 
and of Niagara Falls, by the New York Central Railroad; and 
views of Yellowstone Park and the Rocky Mountains by the 
Northern Pacific. The making of a certain number of your own 
slides is not difficult and the personal touch which they give will 
increase the pupils’ interest. 

The stereoscope is preferred by some to the use of screen pro- 
jection. It has the advantage of holding the pupils attention 
fixed on a picture in his own hand, and of giving him a lighted 
room in which to work out his notes as the lesson progresses. 
Perhaps there is a place for both lantern slide and stereoscope. 


All of the above present great opportunities for visual work; 
but, for the ordinary high school, I believe the opaque projection 
opens up the largest field. Opaque projection machines are now 
made with all the advantages of the lantern slide machines, 
showing non-reversed images, presenting clear pictures, and be- 
ing capable of rapid change. In addition you have an almost 
unlimited number of pictures from magazines, advertising 
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pamphlets, and other illustrative matter to select from. Be- 
cause of this wide field the pictures may represent the selection 
best suited to your course, new ones may be continually added 
or substituted for old ones, and the cost is very small, in most 
‘cases nothing. An additional advantage of the reflectoscope is 
the encouragement you can give to individual effort, by showing 
pictures or news clippings brought in by the pupils, or the work 
of the students along any line whatever. 

Visual work can be either very superficial or very thorough, 
as one chooses. The arousing of interest may be the primary 
aim, and the getting of facts secondary. In that case the mere 
showing of pictures will tend to arouse interest, and once you 
have done this, teaching is easy. On the other hand, if while 
studying the topic of plantation rubber, you lead up to the 
subject with an informal class discussion, assign topics to be 
worked up by individual pupils, have reports made the follow- 
ing day with picture illustrations, allow free discussion of the 
pictures and of the various statements made, and finally demand 
a written report from each student, you surely have adopted a 
method which cannot help but be thorough and must leave a 
good many-permanent impressions with the children. 

In conclusion, on visual instruction, let me emphasize this 
fact: in taking up this line of work you are entering no easy 
field. The care of the additional equipment, the preparation of 
lessons, and the study of what to stress and how to do it, all de- 
mand a great deal of thought and attention, if satisfactory results 
are to be obtained. 

THe Museum 

As a complement to the picture work we have the museum 
collections. The picture brings a representation of the outside 
world into the class room. The museum collections actually 
bring parts of the outside world itself. They excite the interest, 
stir the imagination, and put exact definite impressions in place 
of vague word-pictures. A good start toward a complete col- 
lection can be made with the Philadelphia Commercial Museum’s 
collection, which is distributed gratis to the schools of Penn- 
sylvania, and can be purchased, at times, by schools outside of 
the state. Their catalogues, descriptive of the collection, furnish 
a suggestive guide to one who is building up a school museum. 
The thirty-nine exhibits in the Industrial Collections of the 
Scientific Supply Co., of St. Louis, cover the industrial field fairly 
well. There are also for sale smaller collections such as the 
mineral collections sold by various geographic and scientific sup- 
ply bureaus. 
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Once your material is collected, it can be made valuable by 
being systematically arranged and kept available for instant use, 
or valueless by being stored away in some inaccessible corner. 
Hall cabinets of adequate size are a good means of displaying 
the exhibits to the school as a whole, and making them service- 
able to a certain extent to all. 


THE GEOGRAPHY LIBRARY 


Having a number of interesting books in the school, deal- 
ing with the subjects which are being taken up, will add greatly 
to the interest of the classes, and will be of great value to the 
students. The nuinber of books which a school library can pos- 
sess, however, must be limited, therefore I am very favorably in- 
clined toward the system in existence in some cities, where a 
branch of the main public library is maintained in the high 
schools. This would be of great advantage in geography work. 
A few days before a topic is to be taken up, say Brazil, the teacher 
notifies the city library. There is then placed in the school as 
many books as possible about Brazil. The pupils are referred to 
these and are encouraged to take home and read those which ap- 
peal to them; individual assignments of great variety may be 
made. These books are later returned to the city library and a 
new set obtained when passing to the next subject. 

Of course, your school library will have its own atlases, 
dictionaries, encyclopaedias and geographies. Valuable pamph- 
lets can be obtained from railroads, steamship lines, city boards 
of trade, manufacturers, and the various government and state 
departments. A few current magazines as The National Geo- 
graphic, The Journal of Geography, The Literary Digest, and The 
World’s Work, should also be in the library. 


VISITING 

“Geography is a study of the earth as the home of man.” 
Commercial and Industrial Geography is a study of the earth as 
the work-shop of man. Every school, no matter where situated, 
is among people and institutions engaged in carrying on the busi- 
ness of life. Our immediate environment is full of illustrations 
of our connection with, and dependency on, the outside world. 

-Take Detroit as an example. We have a botanical garden 
with growing plants from all zones; the cactus, coffee, orange, 
banana, rubber, and even the papyrus, growing within our city 
limits. With a little co-operation between the botanical people, 
school, merchant, and manufacturer, this garden could contain 
a wonderfully educational display of plants which are of use to 
mankind. The aquarium has the sturgeon, salmon, whitefish, 
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trout, cod, and many other varieties of fish. A class would prob- 
ably get more lasting facts about our fisheries and their conserva- 
tion through a visit to the aquarium, its hatcheries, and exhibits, 
than they could in days of class'room work. The museum is 
handy with its varied collections and is already offering to work 
with the schools. Then there is the country about us with its 
clay, sand, limestone, and salt, all entering into the commerce 
and industry of our city. We have the varied governmental 
activities, the aids to commerce, such as the weather bureau, 
light houses, water way improvements,and customs service; there 
are also the docks and freight yards. If we could only get into 
closer touch with them we could learn much of our world geog- 
raphy there. Finally, there are the factories, the great melting 
pots which take in the iron from Lake Superior, the rubber 
and gums from the tropics, herbs and roots from the five con- 
tinents, with other necessary materials, and send them to many 
distant places in the form of automobiles, stoves, paints, var- 
nishes, and medicines. 

It seems to me that one of our biggest problems is to study 
out how to adjust our school schedule so as to be able to use our 
opportunities adequately, and thereby make our work the live, 
practical, and up-to-the-minute subject that it may be. 


THE TEACHER 

We now arrive at the last topic: the teacher is by far the 
most important factor. With a well-trained, healthy, broad 
minded, earnest, enthusiastic, and adequately paid teacher, won- 
ders can be accomplished, in spite of a lack of co-operation from 
those who should co-operate. The better general knowledge the 
teacher has, especially of geology, meteorology, chemistry, phy- 
sics, botany, zoology, economics, sociology, history and civics, the 
better prepared will he be to handle this subject. 

In conclusion, to emphasize the pressing need for equip- 
ment, let me repeat the quotation that Miss Knight put into 
her recent article in The Journal of Geography: “Just as modern 
business has found it necessary to install a one-hundred-dollar 
typewriter, to take the place of the penny quill pens, so must 
education, to be effective, develop and employ the elaborate 
tools needed by new and complex modern conditions.” 

Commercial Geography is a rather new subject, it is a big 
subject, and fills a want in commercial and mechanical courses. 
It must ultimately get greater recognition and equipment. In 
training the technical students, who are forming a larger and 
larger proportion of our high school population, we must put 
them in touch with the fundamentals of the big problems of 
business, as well as give them the mere mechanics of their trade. 
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CRUDE SUGAR MAKING IN CHINA 


S°" and climate combine to make southern China a sugar 
growing region. And as with nearly everything else in China, 
every industry is a local one, and raw products are used on the 
spot. Hence one is not surprised in passing along a country road 
to find in the midst of a number of cane fields a small sugar mill. 
The manufacture of sugar, in every step of the process, exhibits 
the Chinese use of the resources at hand. 


In the midst of a number of fields where the sugar cane is 
growing on the artificially terraced hillside or the more level 
flood-plain of some stream, stands a small house with mud walls 
and tile roof. The walls of this house, as in the case with the 
walls of many houses in southern China, have been made with 
the clay and mud dug from the hillside, and pounded hard be- 
tween two boards set up on either side of the future wall, and 
raised as the wall grows in height. In front of the house stands 
the mill, which consists of two cylindrical stones revolving on 
vertical axes, and turned by a long beam of some 10 feet sweep. 
These stones have probably been quarried from a nearby hill, 
and cut and polished, forming vertical rollers about three feet 
in diameter and a little more than that in height; at the top, are 
cogs so that one roller will turn the other. To the beam is 
hitched a cow or water-buffalo, driven around in a circle, fur- 
nishing the motive power for the mill. In most parts of this 
portion of China cows are kept as beasts of labor, to plow the 
fields, grind sugar-cane, etc.; valuable as they might be for the 
beef and milk which they could furnish, they are never used for 
these products, except in a few favored localities where Western 
influences have been sufficiently felt. And the American who 
lives in these rural regions where milk and beef are not to be 
had, sadly wearies of Carnation Cream and chicken or tinned 
meat, while seeing cows at work every time he ventures on the 
road. 


The sugar-cane is fed into the mill, and the two stone rollers 
crush out the juice which is caught in a wooden tub set into the 
ground. The juice is thence removed to a kettle placed over a 
fire in the house nearby, and while the dried cane furnishes the 
fuel, the juice is boiled down,to a thick syrup. This syrup is 
then poured into large trays of bamboo, locally abundant, and 
the most used material for all kinds of manufactures in this part 
of China; and here the sugar is formed as the syrup cools and 
hardens. It is a coarse brown sugar, not appetizing in appear- 
ance, and with a taste disliked by some, but with the quality for 
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which sugar is pre-eminently desired, sweetness. And thus it is 
marketed. 

The sugar-cane from which the juice has been pressed has 
not thereby lost its value, however. Some of it furnishes the fuel 
for boiling the syrup; some of it furnishes food for the patient 
cow who does all the hard work of the mill; and some of it, 
spread over the fields, helps to fertilize those fields for next year’s 
crop. 

The cane ripens in mid-winter and during January and Feb- 
ruary one of these mills may produce from sixty to one hundred 
pounds of sugar a day, as a maximum output. 

WALTER N. Lacy, 


Foochow, China. 
> 


INFLUENCE OF THE GULF STREAM 


Editor, Journal of Geography. 
Dear Sir: 

I enclose copy of a letter from the head of the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, touching the influence of the Gulf Stream 
on the land climate. Coming from one of such high official 
position, it might have great weight in correcting the views about 
those currents which used to prevail so widely, but are being 
modified considerably of late. I think it would be well for ad- 
vancing the cause of accuracy in geographical teaching if you 
could call attention to this utterance in your magazine. 

Yours very truly, 
C. MERIWETHER, 
Business High School, Washington, D. C. 





My dear sir: 

In reply to your letter dated March 1, 1917, I take pleasure 
in submitting the following statement concerning the effect of the 
Gulf Stream upon the climate of the British Isles. 

Recent opinion on this subject generally accepts the pre- 
vailing wind, in its relation ‘to the position or distribution of 
land and water areas, as the principal climate-modifying agency. 

The oceans regulate the climate where their influence is 
communicated to the land through the air as a vehicle; con- 
ferring upon the lands so affected an insular climate, or one 
free from extremes of heat or cold. The moist winds blowing 
from the ocean over the land, by means of clouds which they 
tend to form, protect the land from excessive heat due to the 
direct rays of the sun and also prevent the rapid loss of heat 
through radiation. The warmth of the ocean is transferred to 
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the land in the sensible heat of the air and by the very consider- 
able latent heat released upon the condensation of its vapor 
in the form of cloud, fog, and rain. 

Similar climatic influences are found on the leeward shores 
of the Great Lakes, Mediterranean Sea, The Baltic, and other 
large bodies of water. 

The prevailing southwest winds of the north Atlantic reach 
the west coast of Europe after passing over a wide expanse of 
ocean surface and arrive at the British Isles laden with the heat 
and moisture which in the manner indicated above give to that 
region its mild, or insular climate. 

Ocean Currents do carry the warmth of the Torrid Zone 
into high latitudes; but of the general circulation of the waters 
of the north Atlantic, by which this transfer of heat is accom- 
plished, the Gulf Stream constitutes only a part. 

(Signed) E. Lester Jongs, 
Supt. Dept. of Commerce, 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 





mp _ ° 


GEOGRAPHIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


EACHERS who are given to finding fault with present day 

texts would find much consolation in reading a geography of 
one hundred and twenty-five years ago. The following conveys 
some idea of the books in use at that time: The American Uni- 
versal Geography by Jedidiah Morse is typical. The introduc- 
tion consists of seventy-two pages of fine print and discusses such 
problems of spherical geometry and astronomy as: The latitude 
of the place, and day of the month being given; to find the 
time when any known star will rise. To represent the face of 
the starry firmament, as seen from any given place of the earth, 
at any hour of the night. 

Throughout the book, speculation, civics, history, geography, 
astronomy, zoology, botany, and moral philosophy are inter- 


mingled. A speculation on. the origin of the American abori- 


gines, carries us back to the confusion of tongues at Babel. The 
author believes that the women of Pennsylvania are as pretty 
as the women of any other state. Ten pages are devoted to the 
discovery of America, and the Constitution of the United States 
is given in full. The plants and animals of each state are des- 
cribed in detail as they should be in a botany or zoology. The 
size, color, habitat, scientific name, use, medicinal properties 
and other minutiae of each plant and animal are given. The 
author, even at this early date, predicts the freedom of the slaves 
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and the construction of the Panama Canal. In order that noth- 
ing may be omitted, we are given a full list of the diseases preva- 
lent in each state and the number of deaths from each per year. 


The following is a typical extract: “The respect paid by 
children to their parents, and by the young to the old, among 
these people, is highly commendable. Parents are fond of their 
children (strange and illuminating)! The affection of husbands 
for their wives is less than the wives for their husbands; and it 
is very common for men to love their neighbors’ wives better 
than their own.” “My son, who art come into the light like a 
chicken from the egg, and like it art preparing to fly through the 
world, we know not how long heaven will grant to us the enjoy- 
ment of that precious gem which we possess in thee; but how- 
ever short the period, endeavor to live exactly, praying God con- 
tinually to assist thee.” 


The complete schedule of the Princeton students is given. 
At another college, so we are informed, the students must sleep 
on straw beds. The history, customs, origin, number of churches, 
number of ministers and number of communicants of all the 
denominations are given. 
Take heart, teacher; the geographies of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were wonderful to behold and to read. 
ALBERT EARLEY, 
N. Plainfield, N. J. 


. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR DISPLAYING POST CARD VIEWS 


HE article by Sayrs A. Garlick in the November, 1916, issue 

of the Journal of Geography has encouraged me to send you 
a description of the manner in which I display post-card views. 
I have sets of my own, as well as sets which are sent out from 
the Educational Museum of the Cleveland Normal School, illus- 
trating the different industries of the United States; the regions 
of the earth; Arctic, desert, jungle, etc.; tea-picking in Asia, and 
foreign life in general. They are too small to stand in the chalk 
tray without disarrangement, or liability of soil from handling, 
not to mention loss. 

: I have taken a discarded picture frame, 23 x 30 inches, re- 
moved the board on the back, and to this fastened a piece of 
green denim (any plain color will do). The post-cards are held 
in place on this by thumb tacks on either side, not allowing them 
to pierce the card. It will hold twenty cards. The board is re- 
placed behind the glass and held securely by small pieces of 
wood, screwed to the sides, which act like old-fashioned door 
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buttons. The frame is hung from a picture hook on the molding 

above the blackboard, where even the smallest can easily see it. 
Avueusta K. Joy, | 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


° 
CEYLON 


HE island of Ceylon lies a few degrees north of the Equator 

and just off the southeast coast of India where its mountains 
cause sufficient precipitation for continuous agricultural pur- 
suits, by intercepting both the northwest and southwest monsoons. 
Its area is one-half that of Wisconsin and its population one- 
third greater. The island has been under the control of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and finally the British under whom it has 
attained excellent development. 

Agriculture is the industry which gives the island promin- 
ence, and presents an interesting history in its development. Up 
to about 1877, coffee was the staple product of the farms, and in 
fact it grew wild, but because of a fungus disease the cultiva- 
tion of coffee became a total failure. The grade of the coffee was 
poor but nevertheless, exported by the Portuguese in large quan- 
tities. In 1824, the West Indian plan of growing the plant was 

introduced and ten years later, the failures of other producing 
regions drew attention to Ceylon and by 1877 the output was 
103,000,000 pounds. Then came the blight. 

The natives turned immediately to a widespread cultivation 
of cinchona while they experimented with increased tea produc- 
tion. The cinchona was produced so rapidly that in one year 
15,000,000 pounds of the bark were exported and the price per 





method of tea production was intruduced by the British with 
wonderful success. Plantations with an average of three hun- 
dred acres were financed by Europeans and managed by their 
energy and skill. Abundance of cheap labor was available con- 
stantly from southern India and the island itself. Unlike coffee, 
the tea plant was cultivated from sea level to 7,000 feet elevation 
and the eucalyptus tree, Indian and Japanese conifers, were 
planted among the tea plants to afford protection from the 
winds. The new application of fertilizer and the interplanting of 
' nitrogen producing plants helped to restore to the soil the con- 
stituents conducive to the growth of the best tea plants. The 
iinest trees grow on the highest elevations, but the quality varies 
in the different estates from season to season and from week to 
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pound of quinine fell from $4.00 to $.36. Then the plantation . 


week. The use of the most scientific devices by European mana- | 
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gers reduced the price of tea to such a low figure that China’s 
export fell rapidly and a commission from that country went to 
Ceylon to learn the new cultivation methods. The resulting over- 
production, increased plantings, and the low price led the plan- 
tation owners to turn their efforts to the newer, high priced tree 
crops such as cacao and rubber. In some estates rubber trees 
have supplanted those of tea. To this plant also, the new scien- 
tific methods of production have been applied, with very good 
results. Such employment of improved methods has transformed 
Ceylon from a declining to a progressive dependency. 
ARTHUR G. TILLMAN, 
La Crosse, Wis. 
> 


THE SHETLAND ISLANDS 


HE Shetland Islands, a group of one hundred islands lying 

about fifty miles northeast of Scotland, have a coast scenery 
which is strikingly picturesque with its stern and precipitous 
cliffs, at the foot of which the deep sea has worn numerous caves. 
The irregular, rocky surface, rising into hills of considerable 
elevation, e. g., 1475 feet on one of the islands, furnishes bleak 
and dreary inland scenery, for there is scarcely a tree, although 
the remains of birch forests have been found in the numerous 
peat-bogs on some of the islands. 

The people of the twenty-seven inhabited islands are of 
Scandinavian origin and hence very different from the natives of 
other parts of the British Isles. They are physically a fine race 
and the old Norse type of tall, fair-haired,and blue-eyed per- 
sons has been little changed by the influx of Scots. In spite of 
their hospitality, soft voices, and outward courtesy one often 
finds a marked reserve, probably due to centuries of oppression 
combined with a system of social economy which tends to pro- 
duce duplicity. They have an intense love for “The Old Rock,” 
as they call their native land. 

Since 1766 this archipelago has been the Earl of Zetland’s 
property, which is now rented to the peasants in crofts of five to 
twenty acres, for the old system of “runrig” or cultivation of 
alternate rows has practically disappeared. The peasants com- 
bine farming and fishing, for the women and men respectively 
carry on the work. The poor soil has limited the agriculiural 
progress of the islands, where the primitive method of spade till- 
age and seaweed manure is still used. Their domestic animals,— 
cattle, sheep, and horses—are of Scandinavian origin and 
diminutive in stature. These horses are the famous Shetland 
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ponies, which are believed to have become dwarfed from cen- 
turies of neglect and starvation. Their thick, shaggy coats help 
them to live through the long winter months out on the hills, 
but yearly a considerable number perish from exposure and want 
of food. They average about ten hands or forty inches in height 
and in their color there is a great variety, e. g., black, dark 
bay, and iron grey, considered best by some. Owing to being 


entirely grass-fed, their round, distended bellies detract from 


an otherwise thoroughbred appearance. So docile are they that 
the only breaking is in bringing peat home from the hills. Large 
numbers of them are shipped south to work in underground 
collieries. However, with the introduction of a system of roads, 
beginning in the late forties, to give the starving population em- 
ployment during the failure of the potato crop, a breed of greater 
draught-power is gradually taking the place of the pony. Its 
value to the natives is shown by two laws, e. g., (1) anyone found 
riding his neighbor’s horse is liable to a fine proportionate to the 
distance at which he is caught from the owner’s parish and (2) 
cutting the mane or tail of another person’s horse makes one 
liable to a fine and on a second offense he is treated as a thief. 
The horse-hair is used in making fishing lines, which are so im- 
portant here, since the sea really furnishes the living of a ma- 
jority of these people. 

From Lerwick, the capital of these islands, deftly woven 
shawls, glov.., :nd colored hosiery are sent, for the women make 
these in their homes from the long, fine wool plucked rather than 
sheared from ‘the sheep, which bear close resemblance to goats. 

These islands together with the Orkneys form one county 
and.send one member to Parliament. 

Louise Hupson, 
Charleston, Ill. 


. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF GEOGRAPHY* 


F course it was important that I, as a boy, should know that 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, was a great milling center, though 
just why it was important I did not ,then and do not yet know. 
It had no bearing on my business at that time and it was not only 
painful to try to remember it, disconnected as it was from my 
experiences and interests, but it was of no significance to me. It 
was merely an abstract thing to be memorized largely for policy’s 
sake, for I knew that it would also be painful if I was not able 








*Abridged from an article by L. D. Wooster, in “Teaching” No. 36, pub- 
lished by the Normal School, Emporia, Kans. 
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to say, when the proper time came, “Minneapolis, Minnesota, is 
a great milling center.” It was a case of either being able to say 
that Minneapolis was a great milling center or of my becoming 
one myself and I, personally speaking, usually chose the former, 
using this specific example, of course, to represent a general con- 
dition. 

But in the meanwhile there stood in the town in which I lived 
and learned, a mill, a perfectly good mill, a most interesting mill, 
the inside of which to this day I have never seen. As a boy I now 
and then passed that mill and longingly looked in through the 
open doors, wishing that I might see the enclosed mysteries. And 
all the time in which we studied that “Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
was a great milling center” our local mill stood patiently by 
waiting to be used as a real lesson in milling. And suppose my 
teacher had suggested that we go through the local mill! My! 
what a sudden impetus to interest and enthusiasm! And would 
we go after school? “Sure.” (In other words we would stay in 
after school gladly to study our geography lesson.) 


And why all this sudden interest? Because childhood is the 
time of the reign of the senses; the time when eyes, ears, and so 
on are gathering in the great mass of materials upon which in 
later years we can build our imaginations and learn to see the 
world beyond our immediate ken. 


Goodness knows that if we could ever catch up with what 
we want to know right now we would be accomplishing the im- 
possible. And if we only think of it in sympathetic terms of 
childhood, Johnnie has just as much that he wants to know now 
as we grown folks have, and what he wants to know is just as 
important to him as what we want to know is to us. And further- 
more, if he learns half of the things and solves half of the prob- 
lems which come to him in very real form he will have gained 
a tremendous fund of knowledge by the time he is grown. 


NATURE STUDY 


In the first three or four grades of school work, geography 
takes purely nature-study form, except for stories. Learning to 
know the birds, the flowers, the trees, the rocks, the clouds, the 
wild animals, the weeds, and so on is very much worth while. It 
develops the instinctive desire to observe and to know. Fortu- 
nate indeed are the boys and girls who have the advantage of 
teachers who take the nature-study way of doing things (for 
nature study is an attitude of mind rather than a subject to be 
added to the curriculum). 
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THE SHADOW STICK 


Longitude and time is one of the great bugaboos of geog- 
raphy. The first thing that school children know or hear of the 
subject is usually the name. And the name ought to be about the 
last thing they hear. Gradually, month by month and year by 
year, they can learn to observe the effects of earth motions and so 
on, and by the time they are ready for the specific subject they 
already have a good, simple conception of it. 


To make a shadow stick, take a smooth board about a foot 
square. Drive a nail about two inches: long through the center 
of this board. Place this board in a window where the sun will 
shine on it as much of the day as possible, or better yet, fasten 
it firmly on top of a post in the school yard where the sun will 
shine on it all day long. If a window is used be sure that the 
shadow stick board can always be placed in exactly the same 
position when in use. 


Now begin observing the shadow of the nail on the board 
at different times of day and at different times of the year. On 
certain dates mark the point of the shadow at different times 
of day. Then two weeks or a month later mark the shadows at 
these same hours again. What changes have taken place? 

1. At what time of year are the shadows longest? Why? 

2. At different times of the year will the shadow ye be 
in the same straight line at a certain hour? 

3. On what date will the shadow be longest? Shortest? 
Why? 

4. Is the shadow straight north and south at noon? Ex- 
plain. 

The above questions are for the teacher rather than for the 
pupils. Let the children do the marking. Let them discuss the 
changes and ask most of the questions. The teacher is merely 
an unobtrusive guide, supervisor and planner. 

The shadow stick can be made by a boy in a few minutes 
time. Get one to volunteer to do it. He will be tickled at the 
chance to do something. 

This simple contrivance can be the beginning of many ques- 
tions and much real thinking. The writer guarantees that the 
shadow stick will even make a teacher think, sometimes. But 
never mind that, you can stand it once in a while. 


Star STUDY 


Observation of the stars, the planets, the moon, and so on 
will be the beginning of some fine, large conceptions of things. 
The growing consciousness of the size of the universe, of the laws 
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which unfailingly govern its motions and the relation of the earth 
to it all are worth while. I wish that every child could have the 
advantage of a guide to some of these things. 

Begin by helping the children to locate the North Star, then 
the Big Dipper, later the Little Dipper. Children a little older 
can learn to know Orion (in January is the best time). Find 
the story of Orion and tell it to them. The brightest fixed star is 
Sirius. It rises after Orion. In January it is not far above the 
eastern horizon. 

Get an almanac; a medical one will do. Find out what 
planets can be seen. Just now (January, 1917) Jupiter (the big- 
gest of the planets, diameter 90,000 miles. What is the earth’s?) 
is visible as the brightest star in the evening heavens almost: 
overhead in the evening. Venus is the bright star in the east in 
the morning. Find some of the myths about Jupiter and Venus. 


‘ 1. What do we mean by new moon, full moon? 

2. Why does not all the moon look bright all the time? 

3. How often do we have a new moon? Why? 

4. How much later does the moon rise each succeeding 
twenty-four hours? . 

5. Are the fixed stars in exactly the same place night after 
night throughout the year? Explain. 

6. What ideas of the motions of the earth can finally be 
gained by watching the sun, moon, and stars? 


WEATHER STUDY 


Now and then ask the children what kind of clouds are in 
the sky. Geta cloud chart, free, from the United States Weather 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. When it snows observe the snow- 
flake crystals. , 

How many points are there? 

Do they all have the same general plan? 

Children in the middle and upper grades can begin keeping 
records of the weather. Each day at the same hour record the 
temperature, wind direction, kind of clouds, rain or snow fall, 
and so on. Make this record in the form of a chart, in columns. 

Weather (climate) is one of the fundamental elements of 
geography. And local observations and studies are more im- 
portant than the weather of Africa or China or Alaska or any 
other distant place in these early years of schooling. 


COLLECTIONS 


Children are largely creatures of instinct. Education is 
largely a process of developing these instincts. The teacher is the 
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guide who directs these instincts in the right channels. 
One of the most usable of these is the collecting instinct. The 
following is a list of collections which can be made: F 
1. Minerals, stones, fossils, and so on from the neighbor- 
hood. 


ho 


Samples of sand, soil, and so on collected in small bottles. 
Study coal. Tell the story of its formation. 

Kinds of wood, bark, twigs, and so on of the home region. 
Weed seeds, crop seeds, and so on in bottles. 

Pressed collection of grasses and weeds. 

List of wild animals of the region. 

List of the wild birds of the region. 

List of wild fishes of the region. 

These are merely suggestive. There are other collections 
which can be made. The doing of what may seem a trivial thing 
to a grown person may mean much to a child. The above col- 
lections are not trivial in their value. They are real geography 
to children. 


a 


OWNS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It is much more important in the beginning that boys and 
girls should learn to see and read the story of their own hills, 
valleys, rivers, and plains; that they should see the deposits of 
sediment, the gullies, the transportation of pebbles, the grada- 
tion of soils and other effects of a good Kansas shower in the 
gutter of a sloping street or road; that they should visit their 
own factories (broom, pop and so on, however, insignificant they 
may seem), flour mills, ice plants, repair shops and other indus- 
tries, however small, than that they should know that Brockton, 
Mass., is a big shoe manufacturing city. 


. 
GEOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL ON SOUTH AMERICA 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR 





On Sunday, June 3, in addressing, by invitation of the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland and the Mayor of Baltimore, a great open-air 
Liberty Loan mass meeting held in that city, Mr. John Barrett, 
Director General of the Pan American Union and former United 
States Minister to Argentina, made the following statement, 
based on the editorial attitude of over 250 newspapers of Latin 
America and numerous letters received from Latin American 
statesmen, regarding the possible entrance of the other American 
Republics into the war: 

“That the whole Western Hemisphere will be directly en- 
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gaged in the war before another year passes is now not only pos- 
sible but very probable. Speaking unofficially, for no one can 
speak today in this crisis for all America, but basing conclusions 
on the consistent attitude of the Latin American press and the 
expressed opinions of Latin American statesmen, it can be said 
that, despite the justifiable and even praiseworthy neutrality of 
some of the Latin American countries, there is no question what- 
ever that it now looks as if events would inevitably cause all of 
them to align themselves with the United States and its European 
allies and even take such steps as will be equal to a declaration 
of war. 

“The preponderating public sentiment everywhere in Latin 
America is undoubtedly pro-American and Ally. The govern- 
ments remaining neutral cannot be described as being in any 
way under German influence. It may be that it would be far 
better for the eventual best interests of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Italy if they would remain neutral. Certain 
mighty and irresistible but almost intangible forces and influ- 
ences of both sentimental and economic character cannot be 
checked. The tide of Pan Americanism is undoubtedly rising 
with a new power and a new opportunity to save world civiliza- 
tion, and at this hour it looks as if the flood would carry all 
America with it.” 

CONDITIONS IN PERU 


Peru, in common with other South American countries, has 
seen an astonishing rebound from poverty to unprecedented 
prosperity during the war period. 


Exports from Peru, chiefly sugar cane, cotton and copper, 
are now six times imports, and as exports are taxed the Govern- 
ment finds itself in ample funds. The cotton, long and fibrous, 
sells for thirty-five to fifty cents a pound, and more,and more 
of it is finding a better market here than abroad, due mostly to 
efforts by American bankers in Peru. 


The exports of cotton in 1916 amounted to $8,359,763, and 
the exports of cottonseed reached 47,135 tons. These figures 
are the largest on record in the Peruvian cotton industry. Great 
Britain was the chief buyer. 


The foodstuff situation is critical. In April the Government 
put an embargo on food exports, as high prices were too strong 
a magnet for farmers and planters to resist. 

Since May first of this year passenger fares between all 
points on the west coast of South America have been advanced 
15 per cent. This is the second increase in passenger rates since 
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the beginning of the war in Europe, the previous advance having 
been 20 per cent. As announced in the newspapers of Lima, the 
present increase in rates is due to the greater cost of fuel and 
ship supplies and the higher wages for officers and crews of mer- 
chant ships.—{ The South American. | 


VEGETABLE Ivory 


Along the Pacific Coast, from Panama to northern. Peru, 
there grows wild a stunted palm fern, called the Tagua Palm, 
which yields an excellent substitute for the elephant tusk pro- 
duct in the manufacture of small articles. 

The Ivory Nut provides a rather miserable livelihood for the 
negroes and half-breed Indians living along that coast, but ex- 
ports of this product were increasing very rapidly before the 
war. 

The Tagua Palm grows from ten to twenty feet high, with a 
very short trunk, and the fruit is somewhat similar to the cocoa- 
nut, growing from four to nine drupes to the tree. The drupes 
weigh nearly 20 pounds, grow to about the size of a man’s head, 
and consist of a woody, fibrous, wart-covered wall that incloses 
the seed proper, which are of hard white composition, small- 
potato sized, fine grained, and approaching real ivory in all char- 
acteristics. The heads hold from six to nine seeds. Natives 
gather the fruit of the tree, taking those nuts found on the ground 
which are matured. The principal use of this curious product is 
in the manufacture of buttons.—[The South American. | 


THE PLATINUM SuPPLY OF COLOMBIA 


The importance to the United States of the platinum mines 
of Colombia may be gauged from the fact that this country re- 
quires an annual supply of the precious metal exceeding 165,000 
troy ounces, and whereas Russia produced only 63,900 ounces 
last year, and the rest of the world 1,032 ounces, Colombia im- 
proved her previous record by 39 per cent, sending 25,000 
ounces of crude platinum to be refined in the United States. 

The progression of Colombia’s production has been steady 
and constant from 6,000 ounces in 1909 to 18,000 in 1915 and 
25,000 in 1916, but as the price of platinum has quintupled dur- 
ing this period, the importance of this item of exports may be 
said to have multiplied twenty-one times.—[The South Ameri- 
‘can. | 





SANTOS AND SAo Pauto, Twin Cities oF BRAZILIAN TRADE 


Sao Paulo is the richest state of Brazil. Reputed as the 
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greatest coffee-producing country in the world, Brazil furnishes 
80 per cent of the total coffee consumed. Of this, the state of Sao 
-aulo contributes seven-eighths of the whole and nearly 70 per 
cent of the world’s supply. Though famed for coffee, it produces 
almost anything else, doing a large export business in rice, sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, cocoa, wheat, corn and other cereals. 

Santos which is really the port of Sao Paulo, is one of the 
busiest spots in South America. Over 1700 steamers besides the 
sailing vessels, enter and clear this port of 70,000 people. All 
day long, and also during the night at some seasons, an endless 
string of stevedores are seen carrying sacks of coffee from the 
railroad cars on the wharf to the ships lying alongside. Some 
thirteen to fifteen million bags are loaded annually. The largest 
ocean liners anchor alongside the quay which extends three 
miles down along the front of the town. Three lines of railway 
link the port with the railway station; five warehouses line the 
docks, and the best hydraulic and electric machinery is used to 
receive and discharge freight. All in all Santos is the best 
equipped port in Brazil, notwithstanding the fact that Rio de 
Janeiro is reported to have one of the three finest natural har- 
bors in the world. 

The Sao Paulo railway, extending from Santos to Judiahy 
and passing Sao Paulo half way, although only 100 miles long, 
is for its length the most profitable railroad in the world and at 
the same time ranked by experienced engineers among great 
mechanical achievements such as Brooklyn and Forth bridges. 
It makes the ascent of 2600 feet in seven miles. Beginning fifteen 
feet above the sea, five inclined planes. have been constructed 
with a grade of 8 per cent, each a mile and a quarter long. On 
these the trains are worked by wire-rope haulage; each incline 
has its own power house and haulage plant, and safety is secured 
not only by the “locomotive brake” which is attached to the last 
‘ar of each ascending and descending train, but also by the 
simultaneous descent and ascent of trains each way. The ex- 
traordinary completeness and finish of every part not only of the 
roadbed and rails but also of the stations and other buildings, 
iron bridges and the thirteen tunnels, all speak for the unusual 
success and prosperity of the line as a business undertaking. For 
its length it is the richest in the world. The dividend assign- 
able to the shareholders is restricted to 17 per cent, so that the 
directors spend their surplus in securing not only efficiency and 
security but even elegance. The saying current among foreign- 
ers in Brazil is that the only thing that remains to be done upon 
the Sao Paulo and Santos line is to gild the tops of the telegraph 
poles. ; 
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Down this cable railway comes the exportable produce of the 
State of Sao Paulo and the hinterland tributary to it. The trains, 
at busy times, run continuously day and night, and by steady 
schedule carry along this one line the traffic that has focussed 
upon Sao Paulo through the radiating lines on the plateau. There 
is so much more freight descending from Sao Paulo to Santos 
than goes up that frequent passenger traihs in both directions, 
and all up-bound trains, are moved largely by the weight on the 
cables, the steam power at the five stations. being used for con- 
trolling and steadying the motion of the cables. The forty-mile 
trip between the two cities requires two hours. 

Sao Paulo, called “Santos on a hill,” is one of the oldest 
cities in the New World, founded in 1558 by Portuguese and 
Spanish immigrants. Living in the healthy uplands, the people 
of Sao Paulo have shown great industrial and political activity. 
Since 1875, when coffee was first cultivated extensively, it has 
grown from a country town to a city of 700,000. 

The plateau air is keen, though the summer sun is strong. 
The nights are cool. The winter, which sometimes brings slight 
frosts, insures physical vigor. Senator Root declared when he 
was visiting the country, “There is something in the air of Sao 
Paulo that makes strong and vigorous men.” 

Sao Paulo is not only the capital of the State, but a notable 
center of education and industry, and the home of many men of 
great wealth. There are 384 industrial houses with an annual 
output of $46,500,000. One is impressed by the fine modern fac- 
tories built on a large scale where the best machinery is used 
with electricity as the motive power. 

The larger businesses, both commercial and industrial, are 
chiefly in the hands of foreigners: Italians, Germans, and Eng- 
lish, with a few French.—[The Americas. | 


> 


SILK 


N 1915-16 the United States imported 40,500,000 pounds of raw 

silk valued at $126,000,000. This does not take into account over- 
head charges, interest and other expenses which bring the total 
investment in the raw commodity for the season up to $155,- 
000,000. 

The raw silk br6ught into the United States in the last year 
comprised 61 per cent of the production of the entire world. Of 
the amount imported last year it is interesting to take note that 
Japan furnished 70 per cent, China 17 per cent and European 
nations and miscellaneous sources the remainder. 
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The most picturesque part of the silk industry is the pro- 
duction of the cocoons. The silk worm of commerce, the cater- 
pillar called Bombyx Mori, comes from an egg which is about 
the size of a pinhead, about 40,000 of them making an ounce. 
The worms measure from 3 to 34% inches in length at maturity. 
The eggs are laid in the spring and are. kept through the winter 
at a low temperature in well ventilated, dry receptacles. Then in 
May when the white mulberry trees upon which the larvae feed 
ure ready the eggs are ane out, either in artificial incubators 
or by natural heat. 


The nearness of the hatching is indicated by the whitening 
of the eggs, which are placed on flat receptacles and covered with 
finely perforated or crepe paper, sprinkled with small cut mul- 
berry leaves. As they come out the young caterpillars mount 
through the infinitesimal apertures to the surface, upon which is 
the food. They eat voraciously, being fed from eight to ten times 
every 24 hours, and after each feeding the lower sheet of paper 
is removed. At the sixth day the worms begin to moult their 
skin and pass into the second stage. As they increase in size, 
paper with larger perforations is used and this is repeated until 
the fifth stage is reached. After five days in the latter condition 
the worms are nearly full grown and ready to spin. Their ap- 
petites are particularly large at this stage. They are generally 
pretty good eaters, except just before they are ready to moult. 


When it is ready to start on the cocoon the worm ceases to 
eat. First he produces from the silk-containing organs, which 
are two large glands or sericteria on either side of the body ter- 
minating in spinnerets at the mouth, a rough fibre that forms the 
outside of the cocoon. This and the following finer fibre is com- 
posed of two filaments formed from the viscous fluid in the 
glands and united at the mouth by the gum which is ejected 
there. The ordinary cocoon: produces a fibre from 800 to 1,000 
vards long. Once the outer coating is completed, the more 
closely disposed and valuable material that makes up the in- 
lerior is reeled out, the worm engineering the operation by a cir- 
cular motion of its head. Absence of sound from within the co- 
coon indicates that the worm has finished his work and has 
passed into the chrysalis stage. The cocoons are then picked 
off the spinning frames and are sorted out by experts. Certain 
ones are put aside for the extremely eugeni¢ processes of breed- 
ing, the difference of size and shape indicating sex. Those that 
are dead are also detected and picked out. Then those that are 
to be used for reeling are put in an oven with a gentle heat that 
kills the chrysalis. The cocoons are now ready for the first stage 
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in the manufacturing process, which consists in the removal and 
winding of the fibrous covering. 

In order to remove the silk from the cocoons they are soaked 
in warm water which loosens the gummy substance binding the 
filaments. The single fibre is not tenacious enough, so from four 
to eighteen, according to the size of thread desired, are taken 
and are passed through two sets of guides, each of which im- 
parts the indispensable twist or crossing that causes the adher- 
ence together of individual fibres.—[Excerpted from Asia. | 


° 
RABBITS IN AUSTRALIA 


ROF. Sidney Dickinson gives the following valuable notes on 
the rabbits of Australia: 

“The average annual cost to Australasia of the rabbit _— 
is nearly $3,500,000. 

“The work which these enoromus figures represent has a 
marked effect in reducing the number of rabbits in the better 
districts, although there is little reason to suppose that their 
extermination will ever be more than partial. Most of the larger 
runs show very few at present; and rabbit-proof fencing, which 
has been set around thousands of square miles, has done much 
to check further inroads. Until this invention began to be util- 
ized it was not uncommon to find as many as a hundred rab- 
biters employed on a single property, whose working average 
was from three hundred to four hundred rabbits per day. As 
they received five shillings a hundred from the station owner, 
and were also able to sell the skins at eight shillings a hundred, 
their profession was most lucrative. Seventy-five dollars a week 
was not an uncommon wage, and many an unfortunate squat- 
ter looked with envy upon his rabbiters, who were heaping up 
modest fortunes, while he himself was slowly being eaten out 
of house and home. 

“The fecundity of the rabbit is amazing, and his invasion of 
remote districts swift and mysterious. Careful estimates show 
that, under favorable conditions, a pair of Australian rabbits 
will produce six litters a year, averaging five individuals each. 
As the offspring themselves begin breeding at the age of six 
months, it is shown that, at this rate, the original pair might be 
responsible in five years for a progeny of over twenty millions. 
That the original score that were brought to the country have 
propagated after some such ratio, no one can doubt who has 
seen the enormous hordes that now devastate the land in certain 
districts. In all but the remoter sections, however, the rabbits 
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are now fairly under control; one rabbiter with a pack of dogs 
supervises stations where one hundred were employed ten years 
ago, and with ordinary vigilance the squatters have little to fear. 
Millions of the animals have been killed by fencing in the water 
holes and dams during a dry season, whereby they died of thirst, 
and lay in enormous piles against the obstructions they had fran- 
tically and vainly striven to climb; and poisoned grain and fruit 
have killed myriads more. A fortune of 25,000 pounds sterling 
offered by the New South Wales Government still awaits the 
man who can invent some means of general destruction, and the 
knowledge of this fact has brought to the notice of the various 
colonial governments some very original devices.” 
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NEWS NOTES 


Professor Lawrence Martin, associate editor of the Journal 
of Geography, has been commissioned a First Licutenant in the 
U. S. National Army and has been granted a leave of absence 
from the University. On this account his name does not now 
appear as associate editor of the magazine. All honor to Pro- 
fessor Martin. 

Number 36 of Teaehing, a bulletin published monthly by the 
State Normal School of Emporia, Kansas, is devoted to geog- 
raphy. It contains four stimulating articles: 

The Beginnings of Geography by L. D. Wooster. 

Geographic Factors Influencing the Movement of Popula- 

tion in Kansas by Jane K. Atwood. 

The Problem Method in Geography by Jennie Williams. 

The Socialization of Geography by A. F. Senter. 

There is also an account of the Kansas Council of Geography 
Teachers. 

Professor L. H. Wood, head #f the Department of Geog- 
raphy of the State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, sends 
the following item which will be encouraging to normal school 
teachers of geography who are trying to get more time for fheir 
subject in normal schools :— 

“Our faculty has turned out a new course of study, in which 
two courses of geography are required for all who teach in 
grades 3-6. We shall make the work a study of the sequences of 
climate and the application of the formulae of climate to type 
climatic regions, and for the lands a similar development, using 
the physiographic formulae in the study of the more progressive 
types of regions, ‘geographic masterpieces’ we call them.” 
Although the enrollment in the 1917 Summer Session of the 
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University of Wisconsin was nearly 800 less than in 1916, the 
geography classes were larger than in 1916. There is an unmis- 
takable growth of interest in geography teaching. More candi- 
dates for advanced degrees in geography enrolled for absentia 
work this year than ever before. 


> 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE Upper ILirnots VALLEY. Bulletin No. 27, Illinois Geological 

Survey. By Carl O. Sauer. 208 pages. 1916. 

This is the eighth in the Illinois series of Educational Bulle- 
tins issued by the State Geological Survey. Like its predeces- 
sors it is an excellent piece of work in every particular. Mr. 
Frank De Wolf, Director of the Survey, and Professor R. D. 
Salisbury, who is in charge of the Educational Bulletins, are de- 
serving of the thanks of geographers generally and of those of 
Illinois in particular for the high standard set by these bulletins. 
Mr. Sauer is to be congratulated upon his contribution to the 
series. 





The volume consists of seven chapters covering topography, 
geology, glacial history, present active physiographic processes, 
settlement and development. There are 69 figures, including half 
tones, diagrams and sketch maps. The final chapter, dealing 
with the influence of the river and valley upon the human geog- 
raphy of the region, is especially interesting. It contains among 
other things an excellent account of the rise and decline of the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal. It is to be hoped that the Illinois 
Geological Survey will continue the preparation of these valu- 
able bulletins. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE CHILDREN. By Frank G. Carpenter. 

133 pp. The American Book Co., N. Y. 1917. 

Every teacher of geography welcomes anything wriften by 
Frank Carpenter. This little book is an introduction to the study 
of geography, and it is the right sort of introduction. It takes 
the pupil among the Eskimos, the Indians, the people of Tropical 
Africa, of Japan, China, the Philippines, to the Sahara, the 
Alps, the Rhine, and to Holland. This is precisely the process by 
which children are brought to see the use of studying geography 
and by which they acquire an interest in it at the beginning. 
The half tone cuts and the colored pictures are excellent. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 360 pages; ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY, 439 
pages; by Harmon B. Niver. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 
Inc., New York. 1915 and 1916. 
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The books are 8 x 10 inches in size, well illustrated and in- 
terestingly written. The political maps are clear but not always 
attractive in appearance; the physical maps are fair; the map 
and review questions are good. 

The books show merit in certain particulars but they lack 
the accuracy which sound geographical knowledge alone can 
give. Such statements as the following occur, speaking of the 
rivers of the Alps: “The same force that shaped the courses of 
the streams has arrested their flow in hundreds of places, form- 
ing lakes of great beauty,” etc. Of course, the “force” (?) that 
shaped the courses of the streams is quite different from that 
which caused the lakes. 


New CoMMERCIAL WALL Map or SoutH America. Rand, Mc- 
Nally and Co., Chicago, are offering a new wall map of South 
America, 46 by 66 inches, 80 miles to one inch. Boundary lines 
are conspicuously shown and disputed territory is indicated. 
Provincial boundaries, railroads, steamship routes and all im- 
portant physical features are shown. Different sizes of type are 
used for the names of cities of different sizes. Apparently all 
villages even of very small size are indicated on the map. The 
regions around Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, and 
Bogota are shown on a larger scale by insets. An unusual feat- 
ure of the map is the use of a symbol to indicate just how far 
steamboat navigation on the rivers is possible. Names are printed 
in the language of the country. 


A cross reference index containing a list of ‘all cities and 
towns in South America (with population) is supplied in the 
form of a booklet. The map is a distinctly valuable contribution. 
Mounted on plain rollers $15.00; on spring rollers in case $18.50. 


> 


QUESTIONS ON SOUTH AMERICA 


1. Give the main causes for the backwardness of South Amer- 
ica commercially. To what extent are these causes geo- 
graphical? 

2. Where in South America is the rainfall excessive? Where 
moderate? Where deficient? Give reason in each case. 
Show the general effect of this upon the chief industries of 
the regions. 

3. Name five great rivers of South America. Tell something 
of their use in commerce. 

4. What and where are the Ilanos, pampas, selvas, campos? 

To what use are they respectively put? Why? 
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5. Tell why all of the Andean countries are under certain ser- 
ious disadvantages. Name the chief ones. 

6. What is Brazil’s most serious disadvantage? Argentina’s? 
Chile’s? 

7. What are the most favoring conditions in each of these 
countries? 

8. Summarize the important facts about (a) the railroads of 
Brazil, (b) the coast line and harbors, (c) the mineral re- 
sources, (d) the agricultural resources, (e) the manufac- 
tures, (f) the foreign trade. 

9. Do the same for Argentina; for Chile. 

10. Why do awe buy so much more from South American coun- 
tries than we sell to them? How can this unbalanced con- 
dition be remedied? How is the present war likely to 
affect our future trade with South America? Explain. 

11. What European countries largely dominated the foreign 
trade of South America before the present war? Why? 

12. What does South America supply us in large quantities 
(5-10 articles)? What do we supply to South American 
countries? 

13. Discuss the probable effect of the Panama Canal upon our 
trade with western South America. 

14. Why are most of the cities in western South America sit- 
uated high up on the plateaus? 

15. What minerals are the Andean countries capable of pro- 
ducing in large quantities? Why are most of them not 
more largely produced? 

16: Tell something of the extent to which foreigners and for- 
eign capital are interested in the large industries of South 
America? 

17. Locate the capital of each of the South American countries. 

3 Also Para, Valparaiso, Callao, Guayaquil, Santos, Manaos, 
Maracaibo, La Guaira, Sao Paulo, Rosario, Bahia. 

> 
Montana produced gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc to the 
value of $134,000,000 in 1916. All but six million dollars of this 
came from the single small county of Silver Bow in which Butte 
is situated. 
More than 98 per cent of the native sulphur produced in the 

United States is now obtained in Louisiana and Texas. Not 

many years ago we were importing most of our sulphur from 

Sicily. More recently we got it from Japan. Now we export far 

more than we import. The rich sulphur deposits of Texas are at 

the water’s edge at the mouth of the Brazos River and sulphur 
is loaded directly into sea-going vessels. 
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NEW OIL FIELD IN KENTUCKY 


HE Irvine oil field in Kentucky, has developed from noth- 

ing three years ago into the richest oil territory in the State, 
and a dead-and-alive town of 300 people has expanded into a city 
of 6,000 inhabitants. 

Now, after three years, a profound change has affected the 
people of the region and their activities. The little-used moun- 
tain trails are widened and deeply worn into rocky roads, over 
which 6-mule teams struggle to pull or hold back small loads of 
steel pipe and machinery. The mountain stillness is broken by 
the staccato “pup, pup, pup,” of scores of gas engines, most of 
them hidden from view in the shrubbery. The poverty-stricken 
mountaineers, who cared little for titles, precise acreage, position 
of boundary lines, or court proceedings, are now hiring lawyers 
and surveyorsto solve intricate questions of ownership. Some 
are now wealthy and are growing wealthier through their tithe 
—or rather their eighth—of the oil found on their farms. 

Some farms that were worth a few hundred or a thousand 
dollars three years ago would now bring a million or more. 

The Irvine oil field is in several respects unique. It is by 
far the richest yet developed in Kentucky. The field is in a 
region where oil showings have long been known and oil has 
long been sought, and yet somehow this great pool 10 miles long 
and 2 miles wide was missed. 

Most of the oil produced in the United States comes from 
beds or “sands” that lie one, two, or three thousand feet below 
the surface and many miles from an outcrop of the bed at the 
surface. The west side of the Irvine field is within a mile of 
outcrops of the oil-bearing bed, which may be seen at several 
places in and around Irvine. Some of the wells are less than 
100 feet deep and yet furnish good yields, even the oldest show- 
ing a relatively low rate of decline. 
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SECRETARY OF NATIONAL COUNCIL PRESENTS 
LIST OF AVAILABLE SPEAKERS ON GEOGRAPHY 


To State Directors and Others— 





/ 


For some little time I have been trying to compile a list of speakers for 
teachers’ association meetings and especially for the meetings of State Councils. 
The following is a preliminary list. It contains the names of those who are 
now thought to be available. It is probable that the list should be much larger. 
I desire that you send to me the names of others who are willing to do this 
sort of work.- Please do not hesitate to include yourself. Those marked with 
an asterisk are known to be available for general sessions. Through your co- 
operation we will be able to establish a complete list. 
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I wish also to suggest the possibility of cooperation with other- State 
Councils in securing a speaker. Such cooperation may enable you to circuit a 
speaker. Will you please send to me the date of your next meeting? I will be 
glad to assist in any way possible. 


GEO. J. MILLER, Sec. 


CALIFORNIA 
*James F. Chamberlain, State Normal School, Los Angeles. 
Roy E. Dickerson, 114 Burnett Ave., San Francisco. 
D. S. Holway, State University, Berkeley. 
H. W. Fairbanks, Berkeley. 
Earle G. Linsley, Mills College, 3732 Emerson St., Oakland. 
William Snyder, Hollywood H. S., Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 
G. A. Barker, State Teachers College, Greeley. 


CONNECTICUT 
*Richard E. Dodge, Washington. 


GEORGIA ? 

Frank Merrill, State Normal School, Athens. 
IDAHO 

Joseph Reed, State Normal School, Lewiston. 


ILLINOIS 
Rollin D. Salisbury, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Walter S. Tower, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
J. Paul Goode, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Harlan H. Barrows, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Mabel Stark, State Normal University, Normal. 
D. C. Ridgley, State Normal University, Normal. 


INDIANA 


Charles R. Dryer, Oak Knoll, Fort Wayne. 
B. H. Schockel, State Normal School, Terre Haute. 


IOWA 

E. J. Cable, State University, Cedar Falls. 
KANSAS 

Jane K. Atwood, State Normal School, Emporia. 
KENTUCKY 


R. P. Green, State Normal School, Bowling Green. 
Elizabeth G. Breckenridge, Normal School, Louisville. 
Ellen C. Semple, 509 W. Ormsby Ave., Louisville. 


LOUISIANA 
F. V. Emerson, State University, Baton Rouge. ° 


MAINE 
E. E. Philbrook, State Normal School, Castine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
W.,W. Atwood, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
R. deC. Ward, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Elizabeth Fisher, Wellesley College, Wellesley. 
Sumner W. Cushing, State Normal School, Salem. 
L. O. Packard, Boston Normal School, Boston. 
Charles P. Sinnott, State Normal School, Bridgewater. 
Nellie B. Allen, State Normal School, Fitchburg. 
F. F. Murdock, State Normal School, North Adams. 


MICHIGAN 
Mark Jefferson, State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
R. D. Calkins, State Normal School, Mt. Pleasant. 
Leonard L. Wood, State Normal School, Kalamazoo. 


MINNESOTA 
C. J. Posey, State University, Minneapolis. 
Eugene Van Cleef, State Normal School, Duluth. 
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*Geo. J. Miller, State Normal School, Mankato. 
S. S. Visher, State Normal School, Moorhead. 

R. J. Scarborough, State Normal School, Winona. 
*L. L. Everly, Asst. Supt. of Schools, St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Willa Bolton, State Normal School, Hattiesburg. 


MONTANA = 
M. J. Elrod, State University, Missoula 
J. P. Dowe, State University, Missoula. 
Walter Scott, State Normal School, Dillon. 
*Grant E. Finch, State Normal School, Dillon. 
O. W. Freeman, Fergus County High School, Lewiston. 


NEBRASKA 
N. A. Bengtson, State University, Lincoln. 
G. E. Condra, State University, Lincoln. 
E. E. Lackey, State Normal School, Wayne. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
*G. H. Whitcher, State Department of Education, Concord. 


NEW MEXICO 
*Alvan N. White, State Department of Education, Santa Fe. 
NEW YORK 
Albert P. Brigham, Colgaie University, Hamilton. 
*Frank McMurry, Teachers College, New York City. 
*Charles T. McFarlane, Teachers College, New York City. 
Clara B. Kirchwey, Horace Mann School, New York City. 
Isaiah Bowman, Director American Geographical Society, New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINE 
Collier Cobb, State University, Chapel Hill. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Howard E. Simpson, State University, Grand Forks. 
J. R. Sweitzer, State Normal School, Valley City. - 


OHIO 
Frank Carney, Denison University, Granville. 
W. M. Gregory, Cleveland Normal School, Cleveland. 


OREGON 
W. D. Smith, State University, Eugene. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
G. B. Roorbach, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
J. Russell Smith, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Robert M. Brown, State Normal School, Providence. 


TENNESSEE 
A. E. Parkins, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 
*C. A. McMurry, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 
C. H. Gordon, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


UTAH . 5s 
Anna Youngberg, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA ‘ 
Loulie C. Kelley, John Marshall High School, Richmond 


WISCONSIN 
R. H. Whitbeck, State University, Madison. 
Lawrence Martin, State University, Madison. 
. E. Williams, State University, Madison. 
. C. Finch, State University, Madison. 

. G. Lange, State Normal School, Whitewater. 
. E. Mitchell, State Normal School, Oshkosh. 
A. Merrill, State Normal School, Superior. 

. T. Gould, State Normal School, Milwaukee. 
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TO OUR READERS: 


In accordance with our custom, we are sending this number 
of the Journal to all whose term of subscription expired in June, 
even though such persons have not yet ordered the magazine 
continued. It is our regular practice to send it one month beyond 
the date of expiration, enclosing a “FINAL NOTICE” slip. We 
ask.you to renew promptly. We do not like to drop names from 
our mailing list if there is a probability that the persons desire 
the magazine continued, but we have no way of knowing our 
subscriber's wishes except as they indicate them. The date of 
expiration is printed on the address label.on the mailing envelope 
containing the magazine. 


It is a matter of satisfaction to announce that despite a fur- 
ther advance in the cost of producing the magazine, the price will 
remain as before, $100 a year. This is made possible by the 
steadily increasing circulation. We shall count on a continuance 
of this growth and shall increase the size of the regular issues to 
48 pages. Last year they were 40 and 48 pages in alternate 
months. 


The Editor is very grateful to a large number of people who 
are constantly befriending the Journal, by recommending it to 
other teachers, sending in subscriptions and contributing items 
and articles. We have never had such a large number of manu- 
scripts submitted as were sent in last year, many of which had to 
be carried over to the present school year. We solicit a continu- 
ance of your support and friendship and we will try to make the 
Journal worthy of them. 


TO MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS: 


Your annual dues of $1.00 may be sent directly to the Journal 
of Geography, Appleton, Wis. Your subscription will be renewed 
and the amount due the Treasurer of the Council will be for- 
warded to him. 

.. R. H. WHITBECK, Editor. 











The Geographical Review 








the monthly magazine of the American Geographical Society, 
is a periodical of unique interest to teachers of geography. The 
special articles, of which four or five appear in each issue, are 
written by authorities in the various branches of geographical 
science. The illustrations are of the highest. order, and the 
maps, hand-drawn and occasionally in color, are unsurpassed. 
Some of the articles that will appear in 1917 are: 


Modern Iceland 


By Godmundur Kamban 


The Peoples of Hungary 


By B. C. Wallis 


The Eskimos of Northern Canada 


By Diamond Jenness, ‘Ethnologist of the Stefansson Arctic 
Expedition 


Short items of topical interest constitute a monthly geo- 
graphical record. Concise in form and of current importance, 
they are directly useful in the classroom. The section of the 
Review entitled ‘‘Geographical Publications’’ is indispensable 
to those wishing to keep pace with geographical progress. It is 
an annotated bibliography arranged under a regional classifica- 
tion. It includes practically every new book and article of 
direct or indirect geographical bearing. 


The yearly subscription for the Review is $5.00; single 
copies are 50 cents each. 


The American Geographical Society has also inaugurated a 
series of books, of which at least one will be published annu- 
ally. The first of the series is ‘‘The Andes of Southern Peru,”’ 
by Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Director of the Society. The second is 
‘‘The Frontiers of Language and Nationality in Europe,’’ by 
Leon Dominian. 


The magazine and the annual monograph free of charge are 
among the privileges enjoyed by Fellows of the Society. Teach- 
ers and others interested in geographical affairs are invited to 
become Fellows. The annual dues are $10. Full particulars 
regarding Fellowship will be sent on request. 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


BROADWAY AT 156th STREET NEW YORK 











